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We get an impressive glimpse of them, however, in a sonnet by 
John James Piatt, entitled " A Mirage of the West : " — 

" Above the sunken sun the clouds are fired 
With a dark splendour ; the enchanted hour 
Works momentary miracles in the sky ; 
Weird shadows take from fancy what they lack 
For semblance, and I see a boundless plain, 
A mist of sun and sheaves in boundless air, 
Gigantic shapes of reapers moving slow 
In some new harvest : so I can but dream 
Of my great land, that takes its morning star 
Out of the dusky evening of the east — 
My land, that lifted into vision gleams 
Misty and vast." 

Paul Hayne writes with enthusiasm of the South — of its oaks 
and pines and magnolias, of its waterfalls and its lapsing seas. 
On the shores of South Carolina he sings : — 

" I hear the inarticulate murmurs flow 
Of the faint wind-tides breathing like a sea ; 
When, in clear vision, softly dawns on me 
The loveliest land that smiles beneath the sky, 
The coast-land of our Western Italy. 
I view the waters quivering ; quaff the breeze. 
Whose briny raciness keeps an under-taste 
Of flavorous tropic sweets, 
From Cuba's perfumed groves and garden spiceries." 

And among the magnolias on the Ashley River he exclaims : — 

" Yes, found at last, the earthly paradise ! 
Here by slow currents of the silvery stream 
It smiles, a shining wonder, a fair dream, 
A matchless miracle to mortal eyes. 
What whorls of dazzling colour flash and rise 
From rich azalean flowers, whose petals teem 
With such harmonious tints as brightly gleam 
In sunset rainbows arched o'er perfect skies ! " 

Of the almost tropical splendour of Nature in Florida and Loui- 
siana little, comparatively, has been sung. Our artist gives us an 
illustration of the former, suggested by verses from the pen of W. 
H. C. Hosmer : — 

'• Where Pablo to the broad St. John 
Her dark and briny tribute pays. 
The wild deer leads her dappled fawn. 
Of graceful limb and timid gaze. 

" The jessamine hangs golden flowers 
On ancient oaks in moss arrayed ; 
And proudly the palmetto towers, 

While mock-birds warble in the shade." 



Sidney Lanier writes, from the marshes of Georgia, of 

" Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines, that, myriad cloven, 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs : " 

but the best poetical descriptions of the lakes and bayous of 
Louisiana are doubtless to be found in Longfellow's " Evange- 
line ; " as, for instance, that of the lakes of the Atchafalaya, where 

" Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin. 

Safely their boat was moored : and scattered about on the greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar : 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending. 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom — 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it." 

And again, when, after gliding down the forest-shadowed river, 
with its green islands and "plume-like cotton-trees " — 

" They emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer. 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 
They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the bayou of 

Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters. 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction ! 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals." 

It is to be remembered that this vivid description is from a 
Northern pen : the most luxuriant climates do not seem to have 
been over-productive of poets. But in this, as in many other ways, 
the resources of our West and South are as yet only partly de- 
veloped. 

Certainly the poet and the painter of the future will find abun- 
dant material ready for their hand, in the landscape thus far so 
little explored for the purpose of seeing its beauty, and revealing it 
to the world. 

Lucy Larcom. 
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JAMES D. SMILLIE. — GEORGE H. SMILLIE. 




R. JAMES D. SMILLIE is a son of the well-known 
engraver, Mr. James Smillie. He was born in the 
city of New York, in 1833. Three years ago he 
was elected an Academician, after having been an 
Associate for eight years. He is undoubtedly the 
most energetic member of the American Water- 
Colour Society, of which for five years, from 1873 
to 1878, he was the president; and some of his annual contribu- 
tions to the regular exhibitions of that organisation have been 
very generally recognised among the choice productions that this 
country has offered to admirers of Art in water-colours. Es- 
pecial reference deserves to be made to his sketches of rural 
scenes in the interior of the Empire State which have speedily 
found purchasers in the Academy building, and in which many 
of his finest characteristics as an artist have been displayed. He 
has been an extensive traveller in this country, and his portfolios 



bear evidence of the facility and felicity of his pencil when treat- 
ing of sunny meadows, purling streams, stately elms, and brows- 
ing cattle. The Catskill Mountains are as familiar to him as the 
streets of his native city. The Sierras, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the White Mountains, are scarcely less known to him in 
their distinguishing and most picturesque features; and it must 
be acknowledged that, while other painters have presented us 
with the scenic aspects of those ranges, with their bolder and 
more " sensational " traits, he has shown himself to have been im- 
pressed at least as much by their loveliness as by their grandeur, 
so that while the aim of some artists seems to have been to startle 
if not to stun the spectator by transcripts of natural scenery, his pur- 
pose is a more modest and, it may be added, a more becoming one. 
In ' Up the Hillside,' for example, which we have engraved, the 
finer and less obtrusive peculiarities of our Highlands are brought 
to view ; the motive is to charm rather than to bewilder; and the 
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picture is adapted to the parlour rather than to the crowded the- 
atre. As a designer of vignettes, Mr. James D. Smillie is well 
known throughout the country ; and he holds his own with equal 
strength in the fields of engraving, of water-colour drawing, and 
of oil-painting. It has been said that every herb and flower has 
its specific, distinct, and perfect beauty, its peculiar habitation, ex- 
pression, and function, and that the highest art is the art which 
can seize, develop, and illustrate this specific character, assigning 
to it its proper function in the landscape, and thereby enhancing 



and enforcing the total impression which the picture is designed to 
produce. There is much truth in the statement, certainly, whether 
or not the statement is wholly true ; and, in carrying out such a 
purpose, a painter who has practised himself diligently in the mat- 
ter of engraving has peculiar ease and directness. Mr. James D. 
Smillie undoubtedly has a lively and vigorous sense of the specific, 
if one may express himself so. His cherry-trees, for example, 
look like cherry-trees, and are never mistaken for oaks. He does 
not paint an elm so that it resembles a maple ; nor is he charge- 




Up the Hillside. — From a Painting by James D. Smillie. 



able with the error of giving to forest-trees the forms which trees 
assume only when planted in the open field. Moreover, he can 
handle a common subject so that it shall not seem commonplace — 
a power which is one of the happiest in the range of pictorial pos- 
sibilities. His pictures have quietude, sobriety, and solidity ; and 
his studio is a long distance from that fatal atmosphere of pretti- 
ness in which so many painters are stifled daily. 

The artist whose work at the latest National Academy Exhibi- 
tion in New York City indicated the greatest improvement during 
the year was, perhaps, Mr. George H. Smillie. The picture which 
displayed his growth, and which has been engraved with singular 



success for the Art Jownal, is entitled ' A Goat- Pasture.' It 
hung in the principal gallery of the Academy building, and the 
qualities which distinguished it were those that pertain to the ren- 
dition of atmosphere and perspective and the sense of colour-va- 
lues. Mr. Smillie is a brother of Mr. James D. Smillie, and was 
a student of Mr. James M. Hart. He is thirty-nine years old. 
In 1864 he became an Associate of the National Academy, and in 
1868 a member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours (now 
the American Water-Colour Society). His pictures are seen at 
most of the public exhibitions in New York. His name is best 
known in connection with representations of scenes in the Rocky 
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Mountains and the Yosemite Valley. Mr. A. Van Valkenburg, of 
New York, owns his ' Boquet River and Hills,' which was painted 
about ten years ago. 

The impressions conveyed by colour are independent of those 
conveyed by form ; yet Mr. Smillie's ' Goat-Pasture ' is seen to ad- 
vantage in simple black and white, and the spectator who has ad- 
mired it for its subtlest qualities will perhaps be surprised by the 
number of these qualities that are retained in the engraver's trans- 
lation. Not that an engraving is not expected to reproduce some 



of the functions of colour — its ability to do so has been often 
enough demonstrated ; but Mr. Smillie's picture is so happy in the 
use of coloured pigment with reference to sentiment that, in the 
absence of the pigment, the retention of tender and profound va- 
lues is worthy of special mention, as also are the coloristic results 
of a painter who, like Mr. Smillie, has had a thorough and pro- 
tracted preliminary drill with the burin. The technical excellences 
of an artist so educated are very often those that have the least 
swing and play in the department of colouring. Heart and brain 




// Goat-Pasture. — From a Painting by George H. Smillie. 



he may have in abundance, but their happiest exercise is apt to be 
elsewhere than among those five primaries of white, black, red, 
yellow, and blue, out of which the master of the brush produces 
order and beauty. The beauty in this instance, it is to be ob- 
served — and here we touch the vital part of the picture— is not 
that which belongs to a realistic landscape done never so cleverly. 
The picture is realistic, to be sure ; but it is something more— it is 
realism carried to that second and better stage where imagination 



has had a hand in the process of formation, and where, because 
imagination has made itself felt, the spectator is led to exclaim, 
not " How cleverly it is done ! " but " How beautiful it is ! " So the 
artist comes in, and, in the strictest sense of the word, improves 
upon Nature, lending to the scene the added grace of fancy and 
the organising force of thought, touching to diviner issues the ele- 
ments that the ordinary beholder sees only in the unadorned and 
perhaps meaningless simplicity. 



